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THE APPROACH TO MUSIC 

By DONALD N. TWEEDY 



"He that hath ears to hear, let him hear I " 



NOT long ago there took place at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art a demonstration of the use of the phonograph in 
teaching school-children to appreciate music. The selec- 
tion employed was the composition by Massenet entitled 
L'Angelus. After the record had been played twice, the teacher 
asked her boys and girls this question: "Children, what did you 
see?" The answers were various, but the composite impression 
was something like this: "I see a church with a crowd of people 
going in the front door. The bells are ringing the Angelus. I 
go into the church with the rest of the people. A priest is saying 
mass and the congregation sings. Then the bells ring again 
and the service is over." 

Previous to hearing the record, the children had been shown 
a photograph of Millet's painting, L'Angelus, and a poem entitled 
The Angelus had been read to them. In considering the painting, 
the teacher had asked precisely the sort of question she might 
have put with regard to the music. She requested several of 
the children to write upon the black-board an adjective describ- 
ing the attitude of the man and woman Millet painted. The 
completed list contained, among others, the words 'reverent,' 
'devout,' 'humble,' 'patient,' and 'weary.' But when they came 
to the music, the boys and girls were not asked what it had made 
them feel, nor even what they had heard. They actually had 
put to them the inquiry, "What did you see?" and the answer 
came: "I see a church with a crowd of people going in the front 
door." 

The idea which was thus being inculcated with the best in- 
tentions is one of two popular misconceptions which musicians 
are concerned vigorously to combat. The first concerns the 
what of music, its subject-matter, and furthers the impression 
that music is primarily intended to paint a picture or tell a story. 
The second is that music attains its end through sensuous tonal 
effects working upon the emotions impressionistically, and this 
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The Approach to Music 77 

explanation of the how of music is commonly accepted, though 
not commonly reduced to these terms, by people who are in- 
different to the fact that the art is pre-eminently one of design. 

II 

Can music paint a picture or tell a story? It is of itself 
practically powerless to employ description. It is unrelated to 
external reality except on those rare occasions when it actually 
reproduces or closely imitates a sound in nature. Sounds are all 
that it can imitate. The forms and colors of nature, the tran- 
scription of human deeds, are alike impossible to music unless 
they can be reduced to or symbolized in sounds. Even then they 
must remain extremely indefinite and impersonal. To give them 
recognizable identity the composer is forced to accompany his 
music with an explanation. 

Composers have sought to imitate nature realistically since 
the beginning of the art of music. Their devices have been 
ingenious, and most successful in the orchestra, where the timbre 
of an instrument favors the desired illusion. In the orchestration 
of Massenet's L'Angelus, for example, real bells are called for; 
in Henry Hadley's Culprit Fay, the oboist is required to detach 
the reed from his oboe and make it squawk in imitation of the 
crow of a cock; a bass-drum can sound like thunder; and there 
are numerous orchestral imitations of birds, from the famous 
passage in Beethoven's 'Pastoral' Symphony to the renowned 
Forest Scene in Wagner's Siegfried, but few of these songsters 
can be identified save the cuckoo. Such imitations or reproduc- 
tions of actual sounds in nature are, however, exceptional, a 
point borne out by the fact that they invariably excite surprise. 
Their effect is theatrical and apt to be cheap. They have their 
uses as aids to the hearer's imagination, already stimulated by a 
title (as in the 'Pastoral' Symphony), by the stage spectacle and 
the dramatic text (as in Siegfried), or by a complete story told 
separately in the program (as in The Culprit Fay) . So that music 
which would describe, delineate, or illustrate natural events is 
obliged, except in the most obvious instances of "storms" and 
the like, to depend on something outside of music to give the 
listener the proper cue. 

Musicians are agreed that to employ these non-musical aids 
is a legitimate extension of the domain of their art. But because of 
undue exploitation of the program, many people have come to 
think that all music, or at any rate, all music with a title, 
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should have a running commentary. Even when there is no title 
they gratuitously provide one, giving, for example, the name of 
"Moonlight Sonata" to that work which the composer entitled 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia and designated as Opus 27, No. 2 — this 
on account of Heaven knows what sentimental legend with regard 
to its inception. 

The trouble here is that "Moonlight" excites the sense of 
sight. Would that people in concert-halls could be persuaded 
from the Hamletian obsession of seeing things in the mind's eye, 
that audiences would content themselves with audition, that 
listeners would listen! For music is the sole art to stimulate the 
mind and the imagination through the ear alone. So little is this 
realized that those who describe musical compositions in words are 
prone to employ many more adjectives which refer to the visual, 
the tactile, or even the olfactory sense, than to the aural. Thus 
we read of 'scarlet' tones, Velvety' tones, or 'acrid' tones, but 
indeed the writer is to be condoned rather than criticized, for all 
languages, ancient and modern, are poor at describing sound as 
it seems to the ear. After running the gamut of such words as 
'soft,' 'loud,' 'flutey,' 'reedy,' 'brassy,' 'stringy,' 'tinkling,' 'thun- 
derous,' 'hollow,' 'diapason,' 'sweet,' 'clear,' 'bell-like,' 'muffled,' 
'resonant,' and a few more, one is reduced to onomatopoeia. But, 
after all, it is through the ear, not to it, that a work of musical art 
appeals, and it is only because people are so apt to see things in 
music which are not there that they must be begged to incline 
their ears, their ears exclusively, nothing but their ears! 

The things these people see rise up in their imaginations be- 
cause they believe the composer intended to present a concrete idea, 
whereas the very essence of his art is to present the abstract. The 
Dictionary tells us that "the solidity of marble when contemplated 
apart from its color or figure is an abstract conception"; a term 
also applying to "that which symbolically represents to the mind 
something which is not immediately perceived, as an abstract idea 
of a horse, or of France." In the case of Massenet's L'Angelus, 
it is those qualities in the subject which are out of range of imme- 
diate perception which should have been stressed by the teacher. 
Anyone can hear the bells and knows they represent the Angelus. 
What he needs to notice is not that obvious device, but the attempt 
to express, through tones, the abstract qualities of reverence, 
devotion, piety, prayer, and benediction. The bells are an aid 
only as they tend to establish a mood sympathetic to these ideas. 
If they remind us of anything so definite as actual iron bells 
swinging above the rafters of gray stone belfries, or, as in the case 
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of the school-children, of a church with a crowd of people going in 
the front door, they were better suppressed, for there is danger that 
the senses will be preoccupied with the picture to the exclusion of 
the inner significance of the sounds heard. 

This danger is always present when a musical piece is headed 
by a title, especially when the title leads us away from the shadowy 
realm of the abstract to the substantial domain of the concrete 
and the personal. The Angelus is not a bad title for a piece of 
music; it refers to something heard, and heard moreover under 
circumstances which predispose a person who has lived or so- 
journed in Catholic countries properly to interpret its expression in 
art. Nor are such titles as Pierrot, Serenade, To Spring, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Sinfonia Eroica or Farewell, Absence, 
and Return to be objected to, for they refer to characters or 
experiences which are typical in legend, in literature, and in life. 
Little danger of particularization here. 

But let a composer entitle a work The Marble Pillar and he is 
bound to set many of his hearers to imagining particular marble 
pillars, largely because they think they are expected to imagine 
them. Strange to say, no two of these pillars would be alike. 
Some would have Ionic features, some Corinthian; some would be 
bare and upright, others overthrown and covered with creeping 
vines; some would support the pediments of Greek temples, others 
would be such as decorate the front of the local National Bank. 
But while the composer may have been inspired by yet one more 
marble pillar, the music which resulted would be powerless to tell 
his hearers how it looked or where it was. If he wished to do that, 
he would have to append a program-note. All the music can do 
unaided is to convey to those who hear it, through the subtle 
medium of ordered sound, the abstract qualities which the pillar 
possesses : solidity, endurance, simplicity, perhaps aspiration. At 
the very most, it could symbolize, by rising progressions cul- 
minating in melodic or harmonic foliation, the upward thrust of the 
shaft surmounted by its capital, but farther than this in external 
realism it could not go. 

It is, however, precisely because of its limitations in the field 
of narrative or pictorial realism that the art of music is of special 
value in expressing the things which go deeper than speech and 
which, without music, would remain inarticulate. Moreover, 
those limitations are a positive help to the auditor, for the less he 
is reminded of the appearances of things in the natural world, the 
easier it is for him to penetrate, with the guidance of the composer, 
to their inner reality. Realistic in this sense music often is, for 
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it is true to the facts which lie beneath the surface, and can go 
straight to the heart of its subject without the necessity, some- 
times so hampering to painters, sculptors, and authors, of por- 
traying the outward seeming. In form it is as far from nature as 
geometry; in content, especially in emotional content, it is nature 
itself. 

Hence music can express gladness, but not the particular 
gladness of Juliet when Romeo calls beneath her balcony; it can 
express grief, but not the particular grief of King David mourning 
for his son, Absalom; it can express ecstasy, but not the particular 
ecstasy of Isolda yielding up her mortal life to reunite with Tristan 
in eternity. All the particularization comes about through ex- 
traneous means, perhaps a title or a motto, perhaps through 
words which are sung to the very tones themselves. 

We can readily see why human beings have always associated 
music with their festivals, sacred and profane, with all the rites of 
joy or sorrow in which words are apt to make too definite and con- 
crete an impression. For words are tied to finite things; they have 
a thousand everyday associations. But music is not so bound. 
Because it cannot tell a story or paint a picture, because of its 
very universality and impersonality, it is a great consoler in be- 
reavement, a great solemnifier in ceremony, a purifying and spirit- 
ualizing medium whereby we come mystically close, it may well 
be, to things that are divine. 

Ill 

If it is easier for music than for the plastic arts and for litera- 
ture to penetrate beneath everyday appearance, it is harder for the 
average man to learn how it is done. His difficulty is increased, 
as has been already indicated, by his indifference to the fact that 
the art is pre-eminently one of design. The tonal wine, colored 
with harmony and effervescing with rhythm, intoxicates him. 
He is unconcerned as to its ingredients. There is never any doubt 
but that, given a sufficiently hypnotic rhythm and a welter of 
exotic harmonies, he will be enraptured. He reacts readily to 
tone-quality, whether it be the timbre of a single voice or instru- 
ment or the quality of combinations of these, blended, a thing for 
which there is as yet no word but 'color.' (However, since painters 
have borrowed 'tone,' musicians may fitly demand a return in 
kind.) 'Color' gives many their sole joy in music other than a 
primitive response to its rhythm. Hence the enormous popularity 
of singers with voluptuous voices, of certain instruments rather 
than others, and of the music of Richard Wagner and Peter 
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Tchaikovsky. Trust man since the Fall of Adam to pay tribute to 
what is sensuously beautiful, to the neglect of his reason. The ele- 
ment in music which appeals to the reason, and which at the same 
time favors and facilitates the expression of abstract ideas, is the 
element of design. Any attempt to correct through education 
the prevalent misconceptions of what music expresses and how 
it compasses its artistic task must deal in some way with the 
structure of music. 

In this connection, it may be helpful to compare the technical 
processes of the tonal art with those of the other arts with which 
it is closest allied. They are, not painting, nor literature, but 
architecture and the purely decorative arts, such as the art of the 
mediaeval maker of stained glass or the Oriental weaver of rugs and 
textiles. In general structure, a piece of music is like a building, 
except that it exists in time, not space, and its materials are tones, 
not stones. In detail, it is like decorative art, repeating and vary- 
ing its patterns in a fashion so similar as to be striking. Take, for 
example, a simple folksong: 



lh« >j> P p p p iJH , I >J'J>J'JW^> 



# 



p p p p p p r i h p p p p ^ 



7 8 9 10 

jA p PPP pJ^I ■ I U>MJ'J^.H . 11 



In general structure this song is like a building with exactly 
similar lateral wings (measures 1-4 and 7-10), and with a higher 
portion, the 'climax' (measures 5-6) in the centre. It might be 
sketched thus: 



if if 
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There are literally thousands of musical compositions, from the 
old Aria da Capo to the modern Symphony, which are built on just 
this fundamental plan. 

In detail, there are tonal patterns repeated and varied, both 
rhythmic and melodic. The rhythmic pattern of measures 1-2 is 
repeated in measures 3-4, and of course in 7-8 and 9-10; that of 
measure 5 is repeated in measure 6. The melodic pattern of 
measures 1-2 is slightly varied in measures 3-4, and the concluding 
four measures are the same as the first four; the melodic pattern of 
measure 5 is repeated two tonal steps higher in measure 6. 
Graphically, for the entire scheme, we have something like this : 




The similarity in detail to the patterns in an Oriental rug is plain. 
Both kinds of art employ what artists term 'pure design.' 

It is easy for the eye to recognize repetition and variation in 
linear design. There being hardly anything made by the hand 
of man which does not exhibit it, the eye becomes experienced in 
its perception; and Nature, while her individual creatures differ, 
repeats her patterns ad infinitum in flower, in leaf, in cloud, in 
wave, in beast and in man. But the ear is not so favored. Though 
birds sing the same snatches of song over and over again, there is 
scarcely another example in the natural world of repetition of any 
given arrangement of sounds, for the recurrent plash of surf on the 
shore or the incessant ticking of a clock are but senseless iteration. 
It is because of our untrained ears that we have difficulty in 
following the development of a piece of musical design. 

Another factor involved is that of memory. In a linear design, 
the eye can take in the complete work at a glance, or can pass back 
and forth at will from one part to another; it does not have to re- 
member. When music is being played, however, its measures come 
upon us and are away again with the fleeting seconds of time. 
In vain we say to them, with Goethe, Verweile, doch, du bist so 
schonl We are thus obliged to educate our ears not only to per- 
ceive tonal patterns, but to impress them upon the memory, so 
that when they recur, as they are sure to, the mind may greet 
them again with recognition. 

What should be, then, the task of the teacher who desires to im- 
part, with whatever means, a real understanding and appreciation 
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of the art of music to pupils who will be average listeners'? It 
should be, first, to stimulate their imaginations to a search for 
the underlying conception of a piece of music, remembering that 
this conception cannot be anything but abstract; and then to train, 
as diligently and thoroughly as possible, the ears of their pupils to 
distinguish and identify tonal patterns, which are the elements of 
musical design. This means work, hard work, and is not to be 
undertaken lightly by those who have mere good intentions to- 
ward music. No substantial improvement in popular taste can 
be expected, moreover, till it is realized that music is not a narra- 
tive or descriptive art, nor, on the other hand, an art meant 
simply to enthrall and ravish with the hypnotism of its rhythm 
and the intensity of its color. 

Serious and sincere musicians must ever be anxious that the 
physical body of their art shall not obscure its mind and spirit. 
The physical body is in this case, as always, that which appeals 
primarily to the senses alone, as the pulsations of rhythm or the 
tints of tones, single and combined. The mind in music is its 
structure and design. The spirit is the abstract conception which 
lies behind design, color, and rhythm, and moulds them to its 
own expression, however incomplete. 



